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IN THIS ISSUE 


Group of several articles on farm 

labor problems supplements the 
Review's May theme: States Prepare 
Farm Labor Programs. 


owas F. HAYES, chief of California’s 
Farm Placement Service, in present- 
ing “Our Farm Experts Helped Call the 
Signals” credits to fine teamwork the 
splendid record of the State in serving a 
$2 billion industry. p. 3 


Arizona's staff training activities for the 
farm labor program played a large 
part in the success achieved in 1948. This 
is the signal for an even more intensified 
training plan this year. Authors Carlisle 
and Potter describe for our readers the 
formal and informal approaches to the 
training process that proved so worthwhile 
in their State. p. 6 


M 4x service to farm employers 
and farm workers is a tough assign- 
ment when there is limited staff. Ne- 
braska overcame its difficulties in this 
respect through the help of Volunteer 
Farm Labor Representatives. They were 
carefully chosen by a new set of standards 
redefined by experience. p. 8 


I* FARM PLACEMENT for young folks 
these considerations rule: service to 


the worker; service to the employer; ° 


and, evolving from these two, good pub- 
lic relations. These were the guiding in- 
fluences in the farm program for youth 
developed in New England and de- 
scribed for us by John Downing, the 
Farm Placement Specialist in Region I. 

p. 10 


T’s a busy time in the Memphis tri-State 

Farm Division as the bolls of cotton 
pop open in the 6-county area that spreads 
from Tennessee into Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas. Burr Cullom brings us the spirit 
of “Cotton Time” in his article in this 
issue. It’s a spirit that pervades and 
dominates the whole countryside until 
the crop is safely in. The tri-State of- 
fice, which has been busy with prepara- 
tions for months, hums with activity as 
it renders routine and emergency services 
to the grateful satisfaction of its extensive 
patronage. p. 12 


Ts College Placement articles in our 

February issue found some appreciative 
readers among our friends in the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the Na- 
tional Employment Service of Canada. 
The subject prompted them to send us a 
manuscript on Canada’s placement serv- 
ices for university students. We are 
grateful for their interest, as we know our 
readers will be, as they peruse this com- 
panion piece on college placement 
activities. p. 17 


Alaska... 


Recruitment for Specific Needs 


LTHOUGH the recent employment slump in Alaska 
A shows signs of being relieved as a large volume 

of construction is about to be undertaken, migra- 
tion is still discouraged except to meet specific needs. 
During a recent conference between officials of the 
Alaska Territorial Employment Service, the State of 
Washington Employment Security Department and 
National office staff of the USES, the need for con- 
struction workers and the absence of job opportuni- 
ties in most other fields of work in Alaska was 
thoroughly discussed. 


As a result, a program was formulated which will 
discourage migration of workers who cannot yet be 
absorbed in employment, but which will at the same 
time, provide machinery to recruit workers with such 
skills as are not in adequate supply locally. The 
Alaska Territorial Employment Service will, at fre- 
quent intervals, provide our regional offices with mfor- 
mation about specific openings which will be passed 
on to State agencies and all local offices. Provision 
for referral to these openings will be arranged through 
clearance machimery. 


It is generally agreed that workers should be em- 
phatically discouraged from going to Alaska “on their 
own.” Instead, they should be encouraged to con- 
tact local public employment offices for referral to 
specific job openings. In this way the needs of the 
Territory can be met in orderly fashion without adding 
to its unemployment problems that have been created 
by the aimless migration of workers, often without 


needed skills. 


Among the “specialists” likely to be needed during 
the coming months are carpenters, elementary teach- 
ers, registered nurses, civil engineers, electricians, 
survey-instrument men, and stenographers. 


Generally speaking, housing is still a serious prob- 
lem. Workers who are referred to seasonal employ- 
ment for construction and related activities are likely 
to encounter housing difficulties if accompanied by 
their families. 


Among the projects scheduled for construction this 
year are railroad additions, highways, and hospital 
facilities. Although most of the construction is for 
Government agencies, considerable commercial build- 
ing is also contemplated. 
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Omaha Meeting A PRE-SEASON __ planning 
On Grain Crop meeting for the wheat and 
Labor Needs grain harvests was scheduled 


for April 28th and 29th in 
Omaha. A _ representative 
of the Canadian Department of Labour was expected 
to join with regional officials and farm labor repre- 
sentatives of the ten wheat States to wind up plans 
for the harvest season. 

One determination expected to come from the meet- 
ing is a decision on the need for the assistance of 
Canadian combines and operators. As in past years, 
Canada’s Minister of Labour and Employment Serv- 
ice and farm labor officials have had preliminary dis- 
cussions on the possibility of a need for Canadian help. 
Since the number of local combines available in the 
States is substantially greater this year than in pre- 
vious years, Employment Service officials do not an- 
ticipate that the need for Canadian combines will 
be pressing unless some emergency which cannot now 
be foreseen should change the picture. 


Tue first industrial hygiene 
field station west of the Mis- 
sissippi is being set up in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and will soon be ready to give 
engineering and laboratory help to western States for 
aiding manufacturers in bettering their plant working 
environments. This was recently announced by Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Immediate job of the new field station, as soon as 
it goes into full operation in June, will be to make 
available to State industrial hygiene agencies an an- 
alysis of the atmospheric contaminants of the various 
working enviroments in the West. 


Industrial 
Hygiene 


As soon as possible, Dr. Scheele said, the station 
will be expanded to give State industrial hygiene de- 
partments the benefit of the Service’s knowledge m 
industrial medicine and nursing care, as well as en- 
gineering and laboratory service, which is designed 
to help the employer make his plant a healthier place 
in which to work. 

Dr. Scheele said: 


Setting up this station marks another step forward in 
our attack on the 500 million man-days per year of absentee- 
ism from sickness in this country. The West, with 30 per- 
cent of the Nation’s labor force, can do away with a great 
amount of that toll. 


Over-40 A NEW move to aid workers 
Workers over 40 is the presently form- 
ing central committee in 
New York State to coordinate “disjointed” efforts 
to obtain employment for qualified older workers. 
The new committee will seek to carry the fight to break 
down employer prejudice against workers over 40 
“out of the talking into the action stage” by appealing 
directly to top management rather than to personnel 
managers who do not set company hiring policies. 

Spearheading the drive to establish the committee 
is Grace Keefe, president of the New York League 
of Business and Professional Women, who urged for- 
mation of the committee at a League meeting called 
to consider the problem of unemployed older workers. 

The American Management Association, the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, and the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, will 
have representatives on the committee, as will the 
National Association of Manufacturers if the commit- 
tee should decide to operate on a national scale. 

One of the first tasks will be a Campaign of Educa- 
tion to persuade employers that hiring qualified 
workers over 40 is economically desirable. Some 200 
trade associations and individual employers will be 
the target of the educational campaign. 

It is emphasized that no pressure will be brought 
to bear directly on employers to hire older workers. 
The committee simply will bring to the attention of 
top management, a great mass of data indicating that 
older workers are desirable employees. 

Many personnel men feel that effective voluntary 
action on the part of business must be taken soon to 
avert national and State legislation prohibiting dis- 
crimination against older workers. Their position was 








explained by Bernard H. Fitzpatrick of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York. 
He said: 


We are entirely in sympathy with any movement which 
will give direction to uncoordinated efforts of business groups 
to obtain employment of older workers. There is a bill 
pending in Congress—which nobody takes seriously as yet— 
to prohibit employers from hiring applicants for any job 
solely on the grounds of age. Also a joint committee of the 
New York State Legislature has for more than two years 
been studying the reluctance of employers to hire older 
workers and may soon introduce legislation on the subject. 


Spokesmen for the new committee feel that business 
can solve the problem of the older worker more satis- 
factorily itself despite the fact that there is no impres- 
sive record on the matter so far. ‘The committee, they 
believe, is definitely a step in the right direction. 


Fire Fighting Amonc the emergencies, in 
Task for ES which local employment 


service offices are depended 
upon for help, are fires in National Forests or State 
lands. Agreements, planning and preparation are the 
order of the day about this time of year in many 
States in different sections. For example, New Mex- 
ico State Employment Service advises that again this 
year it is alerted to emergency action in the recruit- 
ment of forest fire fighters through renewal of an 
agreement between the U. S. Forest Service and the 
Employment Security Commission. 

Currently, local offices in the States with large 
forest areas are instructing staff in preparation for 
the “Forest Fire Hazard Season.” All personnel are 
required to be familiar with the instructions so that 
additional training will not be necessary in cases of 
regular transfers or in case of temporary transfer dur- 
ing a forest fire emergency. 

The Oregon State Employment Service has a long- 
standing program for handling recruitment of fire 
fighters, day or night throughout the season, when 
called upon by the Forest Service. 

Each year forest sections of the Nation suffer from 
fires and it is imperative that plans be developed and 
worked out in advance for these emergencies in order 
that immediate action can be taken when requested 
by the Forest Service. 

The cooperative agreements between the U. S. For- 
est Service and the State commissions expedite the re- 
ferral of fire fighters and other types of men required to 
combat forest fires. The local office manager, after 
consultation with the local Forest Service official, takes 
definite steps preliminary to recruitment. He con- 
tacts city officials and others, such as the manager of 
the Power and Light Company or whoever might be 
directly in charge of the local siren or other signal 
device for the purpose of assembling persons willing 
to serve in an emergency as fire fighters in National 
forests or State lands. 


A stupy of the job perform- 
ance of 300 physically handi- 
capped workers employed 
through a selective placement program executed by 


Handicapped 
Score High 


2 








the health department of a large atomic energy 
laboratory led Dr. Jean Spenser Felton, Medical Direc- 
tor of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, to conclude 
that “industry must realign its employment philosophy 
to consider disabled persons as valuable, productive, 
and safe employees, whose contribution is fully equal 
to that of more physically fit workers.” 

Supervisory personnel compared the handicapped 
workers with a group of physically unimpaired em- 
ployees on various job performance qualities. A study 
of the results revealed no significant differences be- 
tween the disabled and control workers, with the 
exception of quality of work, wherein the impaired 
workers scored definitely higher, reported Dr. Felton 
in OccuPpaTIONAL MepicINE. The incidence of in- 
dustrial injuries was 10 percent higher for physically 
able workers, it was found. 

Dr. Felton believes that this experiment points up 
the fallacy of rigid physical standards in industry, and 
the employment of physically handicapped persons is 
a sound economic, as well as humanitarian procedure. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Employment Secufity Activities at a Glance, 
February 1949 


Number or 
amount 


Change from 
previous month 





Over-all 


Initial claims......... : 
Continued claims........ 
Weeks compensated... ... 
Weekly average benefici- 
OS ree 2 1, 466, 000 
JO $115, 267, 700 
Funds available as of Feb- 


, 300, 000 
, 110, 000 


1 16% decrease. 
5, 864, 000 


9% increase. 
12% increase. 


mo = 


21% increase. 
12% increase. 


ruary 28, 1949....... $7, 561, 814, 000 | 0.2% decrease. 
Visits to local offices?.... . 1E RGR RG OD Bosse kn Caisse io are 
New applications......... 765, 100 8% decrease. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ......... 78,400 | 24% decrease. 
Nonagricultural....... 500, 800 9% decrease. 
Placements: 
Agricultural. ......... 65,400 | 28% decrease. 
Nonagricultural, total. . 275, 900 10% decrease. 
NMR 2 ses iris dehe ne. 150,400 | 11% decrease. 
WYMMEIER . 5 ok ass 125, 500 9% decrease. 
Handicapped....... 9,900 | 17% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . . 67, 700 5% decrease. 
Employer visits.......... 161, 300 4% increase. 
Veterans 
New applications. ........ 220, 700 8% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 135,200 | 11% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
ne | Ea een ie 68,900 | 16% decrease. 
Placements, handi- 
eer 5,100 | 23% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... .. 31, 900 7% decrease. 











1 Includes estimates for Idaho; data not received. 

2 Includes estimates for Nebraska; data not received. 

8 Includes visits to all Employment Security offices. Formerly 
reported as Reception contacts which excluded visits to separate 
claims offices. 
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Team Proves Itself on Practice Field of 1948... 





California orange grove. 


Our Farm Experts Helped Call the Signals 


By EDWARD F. HAYES 


Chief, Farm Placement Service, Department of Employment, Sacramento, Calif. 


Ep SEPTEMBER 1947, the question uppermost in the 
minds of California’s 145,000 farmers was, ‘‘What’s 

going to happen to the farm labor program?” 
For nearly five years the Agricultural Extension 
Service had carried on a specialized farm labor pro- 
gram, recruiting, referring and transferring domestic 
workers, Mexican Nationals, Jamaicans and Prisoners 
of War, and the California agricultural employer 
wanted the same kind of personalized service in the 
postwar period. For obvious reasons this was im- 
possible, as Congress had instructed the USES and 
‘the State employment services to establish an identi- 
fable farm placement service within their present 
operation, effective January 1, 1948. 
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Agriculture in California is a 2 billion dollar industry 
and to properly serve such a giant, with more than 
200 important crops and a peak agricultural work 
force of 500,000, could very well give any agency a 
permanent headache. Agriculture must be served, 
as crops must be harvested and ways and means of 
directing California’s mobile work force of more than 
200,000 workers must be developed. How better 
than to ask agriculture to help solve the problem 
which was largely its own? 

To this end Gov. Earl Warren appointed the 
California State Farm Placement Advisory Com- 
mittee, on October 7, 1947, to work with James G. 
Bryant, Director of the Department of Employment. 
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The enthusiasm with which this opportunity to assist 
the Department of Employment in the farm labor 
program was received was reflected by the immediate 
acceptance of the appointment by some of the leading 
agricultural representatives in the State. The first 
meeting of the Committee was held on October 16, 
1947, and William P. Darsie of Walnut Grove was 
elected Chairman. From that date on, the Commit- 
tee was an important factor in the Farm Placement 
Program and contributed a great deal to the success 
of the 1948 operation. 


Committee Makes Recommendations 


At the first meeting of this Committee, it was 
apparent that the members were well aware of 
the desires and needs of California agriculture and 
also that they had a good working knowledge of the 
conduct of an employment agency for farm labor. 
Mr. Bryant explained the administrative outline of 
the Department of Employment; reported on the 
budget allocated for the Farm Placement Service; 
and requested suggestions for establishing the Farm 
Placement Service within the Department. 

Their first recommendation was that a separate 
series of civil-service classifications be set up to permit 
the employment of agricultural labor specialists. It 
was their intent that as many of the Agricultural 
Extension Service farm labor employees as would be 
needed should be employed by the Department. 
They recognized that this group, with its .wartime 
experience, which continued until the end of 1947, 
would form the nucleus of a well-qualified and fully 
informed Farm Placement Service within the Depart- 
ment of Employment. 

_As the result of this recommendation, the State 
Personnel Board established three new classifications: 
Chief of Farm Placement; Farm Placement Super- 
visor; and Farm Placement Representative. It is 
interesting to note that the Committee’s confidence 
was well justified, as there was only one temporary 
appointee from the Extension Service who failed to 
pass the Civil Service examination. 

The Committee also recommended that the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service make available to the Depart- 
ment of Employment such statistical records, reports, 
training material, and other documents not essential 

















Above: 


Picking citrus fruits in Southern California. 


Good crop of Thompson seedless grapes. 


Left: 


In California, the extension of water resources is 
increasing crop acreages. This is the All-American 
Canal which brings Colorado River water to the 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys. 
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to and a part of their liquidation process under Public 
Law 40. Such a transfer of records would permit 
continuity in the maintenance of such records and re- 
ports by the Department of Employment. The Com- 
mittee also recommended that the Weekly Farm Labor 
Report, which was originated by the Department of 
Employment and continued with considerable effec- 
tiveness by the Extension Service during the war years, 
should be again used by the Department. 

Other recommendations were: 

That within budgetary limitations, and particularly 
in areas where industry and agriculture were com- 
peting for workers, separate farm labor offices be 
maintained and that in rural areas the Department 
place its emphasis on the needs of agricultural em- 
ployers. Also, where possible, personnel with agri- 
cultural experience should be assigned as interviewers 
and placement clerks in these offices so as to strengthen 
the effectiveness of the program. 

That information stations be established on main 
travelled highways to assist in directing migrant 
workers to areas of labor need and _ that seasonal 
offices be opened where and when needed. 

That farm labor advisory committees be estab- 
lished on a county basis. These county committees 
were requested to give the full benefit of their knowl- 
edge and experience to the local office and to the Farm 
Placement Representative in the conduct of the Farm 
Placement Service in their county. These committees 
were very effective in helping to establish good public 
relations with employers and in advising employer 
groups of the availability of the services of the Depart- 
ment of Employment. The county advisory com- 
mittees are requested to assist in the determinations of 
need and certifications of need for Mexican Nationals. 

In December 1947, Edward F. Hayes, former assist- 
ant to the Director of the California Farm Production 
Council, was employed as Chief of Farm Placement. 
One of his first tasks was to investigate prospective 
personnel for the Farm Placement positions and to 
prepare material and instructions so there would be 
no break in the farm labor service. 

The Chief of Farm Placement was instructed to 
obtain a panel of names of prospective county com- 
mitteemen from the County Agricultural Commis- 
sioner and Farm Advisor, and the State Advisory 
Committee selected the county committees from the 
panels submitted. California now has 38 county farm 
placement advisory committeessworking on a volun- 
teer basis and assisting the Department in the pro- 
gram. In many instances, members of the State 
Committee attended the organization meeting of the 
county committees. 


Plan for Cotton Crop Needs 


Prior to the harvest of the cotton crop, with attend- 
ant difficulty expected because of the anticipated 
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Tying carrots in Imperial Valley, California. 


90,000 workers needed to harvest this one crop, 
members of the State Advisory Committee held a 
seven-county advisory committee meeting in Fresno 
to discuss and plan for this large labor force. As the 
result of the meeting, it was determined that this 
crop could be harvested without the use of imported 
foreign workers. This discouraged requests for foreign 
labor for the San Joaquin Valley. 


County committees not only recommended that 
seasonal offices be opened to recruit workers for 
certain crops, they also arranged for office space and 
utilities at no expense to the Department of Employ- 
ment. These temporary offices and trailer locations 
were an important factor in-the success of the Farm 
Placement Program. 


It should be pointed out that in the beginning 
California agricultural employers were skeptical of 
the Department’s ability adequately to serve the 
farmers of the State. Representatives of California 
agricultural interests accepted the program on a trial 
basis. ‘The State Committee was representative of this 
group, and, at the outset of the program, would have 
preferred a separate agency for farm placement. 

As 1948 closed, the State Committee and the county 
committees were pleasantly surprised at the success 
of the Farm Placement Service during the year. 
The representations for a separate service had nearly 
disappeared, and most employers who had used the 
service expressed satisfaction with the program. 
Difficulties which did arise during the year were, on 
the whole, successfully corrected. 

The California team has proved itself on the practice 
field of 1948, and anticipates the extension of its 
successes as the 1949 season gets under way. 
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Projection machine aids in induction training for Farm Placement Program. 


Training Produced Results in Arizona 


By A. D. CARLISLE, Placement Specialist and Training Supervisor, and F. A. POTTER, Farm Placement Supervisor, 
Arizona State Employment Service 


ITH THE RETURN of the farm placement pro- 

gram to the Employment Service, it soon be- 

came apparent that too few of the Employment 
Service staff were familiar with farm placement 
activities. ‘This meant an immediate and intensive 
training program to meet the need. In preparing 
for the program we made every possible attempt to 
get persons with a farm background or related experi- 
ence. Offices engaged primarily in agricultural activi- 
ties were staffed with such persons either by means of 
transfer or by hiring, which was necessarily limited 
due to lack of funds. 

As the training program developed, it fell naturally 
into two parts—formal and informal. We’ll take up 
the formal part first. 

The first step in orientating for agricultural place- 
ment work was induction training for some 30 inter- 
viewers. Very few in the agency had any experience 
in this field and it was necessary to lay the ground work 
of good interviewing, classifying, order taking, and 
field visiting. While the basic principles are the same 
as in the industrial world, it was necessary to highlight 
the different techniques to be used for the interview. 
Agricultural Interviewing Aids and proper coding 
from the DicTIonary OF OccuPATIONAL TITLES were 
demonstrated. Items of vital importance on an order 
from an agricultural employer which have no sig- 
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nificance on an industrial order had to be stressed. 
Actual samples of application cards and employer 
orders were studied on a projection screen. 

A kit was developed containing all pertinent ma- 
terial for the Farm Placement Program, interviewing 
aids for agricultural jobs, maps showing pertinent 
migratory routes and crops by nature, location and 
acreage. A vital part of the kit was the Occupational 
Composition Pattern for the Agricultural Industry in 
the State of Arizona developed by the Chief Occupa- 
tional Analyst and the Farm Placement staff. 

Since the Navajo Indian in Arizona is a potential 
source of labor, it was necessary to coordinate the 
efforts of the Indiari Service with the Employment 
Service. A training class was held for Indians, most 
of them college graduates, who were recruiting Indian 
workers for off-reservation employment. ‘They were 
taught the basic principles of interviewing and classify- 
ing workers and receiving employer orders. It was 
a slightly abbreviated form of the Employment Service 
Induction course. It not only taught them our tech- 
niques but made them realize the importance and 
magnitude of Employment Service work. This train- 
ing was given on the reservation by the Training Off- 
cer of the Arizona State Employment Service who 
made a special trip for the purpose. 
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Realizing the importance of the Veterans Program 
and knowing that many year-round agricultural jobs 
were suitable to training, a contact was made with the 
Veterans Employment Service, the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. A meeting was arranged on March 3, 1948, 
in the State Administrative Office of the Employment 
Service. Under Public Laws 16 and 377, Institutional 
On-the-Farm Training is offered to veterans interested 
in farming as a vocation in any community in Arizona. 
This training consists of classroom and out-on-the- 
farm instructions. The class instruction covers the 
management, production, and marketing phase of ag- 
riculture in the veteran’s community and instruction 
on the farm is designed to teach the skills and abilities 
necessary to become proficient in farming. 

The outcome of this joint meeting enabled the Farm 
Section to make available to all Farm Placement Rep- 
resentatives full information as to the requirements of 
this program. The information was released to local 
offices in the form of a State Information Bulletin and 
all managers reviewed the requirements with their 
personnel. 

This phase of activity was not confined to the major 
agricultural areas of the State as many jobs could be 
developed in livestock raising and therefore concerned 
all local offices. In addition to training of local office 
managers, all field supervisors and the farm placement 
supervisor conduct additional and continued training 
on their regularly scheduled visits to local offices. 


Seventy-Seven Bulletins Cover Program 


One very important training medium consisted of 
the release to the local offices of. State Information 
Bulletins. All farm placement bulletins were issued 
with the specific heading of Farm Placement Program 
in order that they be readily identifiable. Seventy-seven 
such bulletins were issued and they ranged from in- 
structions on the basic objectives of the program, 
through employer relations, statistics, reporting and 
special phases such as information station operation. 
All material received from the National Office was 
adjusted to local usage and instructions released to 
the field. Numerous bulletins were released on special 
phases, such as foreign labor and Navajo Indians. 
Bulletins were devoted to intensive study in all report- 
ing procedures. Other bulletins were released which 
contained statistics on crops, acreage, estimated man 
hours of labor required for farm work in Arizona, and 
similar subjects. Subscriptions were provided for all 
local offices to the Ar1zonA FARMER, an agricultural 
publication, and arrangements were made with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to provide Bureau of 
Agriculture Economics releases on grain and vegetable 
crops, livestock and cotton. All this material was 
issued and considered as training media and an addi- 
tional step in the process of providing complete infor- 
mation and training to farm placement representatives 
and information station attendants. 
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One tool developed for training at the local office 
level was the “Occupational Composition Pattern for 
the Agricultural Industry in Arizona.” The July 
1948 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW Car- 
ried an article by Raymond J. Kilroy, Chief Occupa- 
tional Analyst, which fully covered the “Pattern” and 
its development. This work was of such value in local 
office training that we are at this time attempting to 
develop a similar work on the packing industry and 
horticultural services in Arizona. There is a real need 
here for such a pattern in order that not only our farm 
representatives be fully aware of all jobs in those indus- 
tries, but also that other local office personnel have the 
information within reach. 


Handbooks and Kits 


Three Managers’ Meetings in December 1947 and 
January and May 1948 were devoted mainly to the 
presentation of training materials to the managers and 
farm placement representatives. ‘The materials pre- 
sented were the “Handbook for Farm Placement Serv- 
ice,” “Recruitment Kit,” “Information Station Kit,” 
and reporting procedures as they developed. Sugges- 
tions and criticisms were requested of all such presenta- 
tions and, as a result, many adaptations and 
supplements were developed before the product was 
ready for presentation to the local office level. All 
reporting procedures pertinent to the farm program 
were presented by the State Chief of Reports and 
Analysis. Continual training was emphasized at the 
State Administrative level by means of staff con- 
ferences and this training was in turn disseminated 
to the local offices and migratory Information Stations 
by staff and line personnel during their regularly 
scheduled field trips. 

Informal training is hard to identify but we feel 
that good results were gained by the visits of staff and 
line supervisors on regularly scheduled trips for the 
purpose of evaluating the over-all or specific programs. 
Problems peculiar to the farm program were identified 
and unless resolved at the local office level were passed 
on to the State Farm Placement section for whatever 
action necessary. The Farm Placement Supervisor 
constantly circulated throughout the eight offices lo- 
cated in the major agricultural areas to analyze the 
operations. In this way, it was possible to observe the 
actual application of the program and wherever new 
ideas were proved successful, immediately to make 
arrangements to pass them on to the other offices 
involved. 

Arizona with a $215,000,000 agricultural income in 
1948, the largest in its history, used a proportionately 
greater number of agricultural workers than ever be- 
fore and as a result the State Employment Service was 
called upon to aid in the recruitment and direction 
of these workers. We are proud to say that there was 
no recorded instance where crops were lost due to the 
shortage or lack of farm labor. 

(Continued on page 1 4) 











They Fill a Real Need... 


Volunteer 
Farm Labor 


Representatives 


By HAROLD L. MAHAN 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


for the State of Nebraska 


HE RETURN Of the farm placement program to the 

State Employment Services on January 1, 1948, 

signaled the need for supplementing a limited em- 
ployment service staff in order to give maximum 
service to farm employers and farm workers in all 
communities. 

The idea of supplementing paid personnel with vol- 
unteer workers was not a new one with the Nebraska 
State Employment Service; it has been used in a num- 
ber of States for many years. We used volunteer rep- 
resentatives prior to the war and during 1943, the last 
year that we handled farm placement. However, vol- 
unteer farm labor representatives had never proved as 
effective as everyone thought they should. We were 
determined in setting up standards for the volunteer 
representative program in 1948 to weed out some of 
the less desirable aspects of past experience. 

Generally speaking, the following criteria were used 
for determining the need of a volunteer in any given 
community: (1) There should be a volunteer repre- 
sentative in every town of 500 or more population. 
Representatives might be used in towns of smaller size 
when placement possibilities appeared to make it 
worth while. (2) A town should be a farm trade 
center and one in which farm employers and workers 
congregate in sufficient numbers to be productive of 
placements. (3) Representatives appointed in any 
one office area should be restricted to a number that 
would allow the local office to contact them at least 
once every month. (4) Before approaching a pros- 
pective community representative, local office man- 
agers should consult with community leaders, farmers, 
and city officials and secure their recommendations as 
to who in the town might make a good volunteer farm 
labor representative. However, the local office man- 
ager should retain the right of appointment at all times. 

Farm labor representatives were usually chosen from 
among types of business frequented by farmers and 
farm workers—farm implement stores, lumber yards, 
grain elevators and recreation spots. We avoided ap- 
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Livestock and its products are a billion-dollar industry in Nebraska. 
Herefords born in the Sandhills grasslands and fed on Nebraska 
grain bring top market prices. 


pointment of county officials or representatives of 
other government agencies. Their offices usually are 
away from the main stream of farm traffic in a town, 
and contact with someone from another agency might 
confuse the worker. 

When a local office manager has decided upon a 
selection for a volunteer representative in the com- 
munity, he then faces the problem of approaching the 
individual and getting him interested in the job. Fre- 
quently, this can be done by appealing to him as a 
public-spirited citizen, pointing out such things as: 
the community benefits of a placement service to farm- 
ers and workers; that farmers trade where they hire 
labor; that the record-keeping is simple; and point out 
that the local office is standing by to supply him with 
labor in times of need and to find jobs for his surplus 
labor. This approach leads to successful enlistment, 
in most cases, of the right man for the job. 

On the first visit with volunteer representatives, it is 
important to spend considerable discussion on the use 
made of written records, the impartiality of the Em- 
ployment Service, the “no fee” policy, policy with 
respect to wage rates, importance of advising the local 
office of sudden labor market developments, the right 
to use the telephone for collect calls to report any 
sudden changes in the labor market, how to keep 
simple registration and order records, and a general 
picture of the farm labor market. All such guidance 
of farm labor representatives should be by personal 
contact. At no time did we attempt to substitute any 
written instructions for the personal guidance method, 
nor did we find it necessary to hold centralized training 
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Picking corn near Waverly, Nebr., with a mechanical picker. Most 
of the State’s corn crop goes to market ‘‘on the hoof.”’ 


ineetings. We pointed out that no written ‘reports 
would be required from a representative, but that on 
the regular monthly visit of the Employment Service 
Interviewer, a tally of the necessary statistical data 
could be made from the records kept by the volunteer. 

Acceptance of appointment as a volunteer repre- 
sentative is publicized by the local office managers. 
Large red and white placards, giving the name of the 
representative, his address, and his availability to serve 
both workers and employers, are placed throughout the 
town in business establishments where both farmers 
and workers congregate. Another placard is used in 
his own firm to identify it as one cooperating with the 
Nebraska State Employment Service in mobilizing the 
farm labor force in the community. 

A State Directory of volunteer farm labor represent- 
atives was sent to all local offices and to the 244 vol- 
unteer representatives appointed in Nebraska. These, 
together with our 15 local offices and 7 sub-offices, 
gave us full-time representation in 266 communities 
throughout the State. 

In a program of this type the “$64” question is not 
what a good program you have on paper, or how well 
you have followed the criteria for the appointment of 
volunteer representatives, but “Will they make any 
placements?” During the calendar year, 1948, our 
volunteer representatives made more than 9,000, or 
one-third, of the total number of farm placements 
made by the Nebraska State Employment Service. 
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Placements by individual representatives ranged all 
the way from one to better than 600. 

To round out the program it was necessary to 
evaluate the work of each volunteer representative. 
During 1948, individual records were maintained for 
each representative. We are now in the process of 
taking a second look at our Volunteer Representative 
program examining it on the basis of “Does the com- 
munity need a volunteer representative?” and “Do 
we have the right representative?” When his record 
was good, we are attempting to enlist the services of 
the 1948 representative for another year. 

There were many people who were dubious about 
the use of volunteer representatives prior to 1948. 
Now, after one year’s experience, we are convinced of 
their great value. With proper standards for selec- 
tion, the right man can be found, and after appoint- 
ment, frequent personal contacts and a minimum of 
paper work will keep his enthusiasm at the pitch to 
render maximum service to farm workers and farm 
employers. Many communities in Nebraska are more 
than a hundred miles from any local Employment 
Service office: how better could we serve them (on 
the basis of cost per placement) than by the appoint- 
ment of a volunteer representative? ‘The Governor 
of the State thanks him by letter for the contribution 
of his services but we are sure he finds great satisfac- 
tion in having helped his community to mobilize its 
important farm labor force. 





Sugar beets are an important crop in Nebraska. Each sack of 
sugar pictured here weighs 100 pounds. 
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City Youth and 
the Farm Placement 
Program 


PROGRAM for the placement of city youth in 
A summer farm employment offers many oppor- 

tunities for the employment service. At the same 
time, the responsibilities which must be accepted when 
dealing with youth may, to the inexperienced, seem 
to overbalance the advantages of a youth program. 
However, if good public relations are essential to the 
efficient operation of a public agency, then youth 
programs offer a means of obtaining excellent public 
relations. 

To establish a successful youth program that will 
become a real asset to the agency, many factors neces- 
sary in dealing with youth must be recognized. 
Rather detailed plans of procedure should be drafted 
as a guide to operation within a State which recog- 
nizes all State laws controlling the employment of 
youth and which provides means of close cooperation 
with other youth-serving agencies, both public and 
private. 

Youth recruited for farm work comes from all types 
of homes and is impelled to accept farm work through 
a variety of motives. A desire or need for gainful 
employment may be only one of many reasons for 
accepting this employment. 

There are three main points to consider in the oper- 
ation of a farm placement program for youth. First, 
service to the worker; second, service to the employer; 
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A city boy's farm tasks: Left, feeding stock; Below, In the driver's 
seat of a mowing machine. 





By JOHN DOWNING 


Farm Placement Specialist, 


Region I 


and, third, which is the result of the proper discharge 
of the first two points, the justification to the public of 
the agency, or good public relations. 

In any youth program, service to the worker is para- 
mount. All placement staffs must consider the age of 
the worker and the need for protecting him from the 
results of an undesirable placement. At the same 
time, it should be a matter of real concern that in 
dealing with youth, the future value of the Employ- 
ment Service to him, when he becomes a part of the 
normal labor supply, is being demonstrated. Will he 
in this first contact with the employment service have 
a satisfying experience and be assured of the ability of 
that service to help him in the future? 

Another factor which makes the successful youth 
program of great value as a means of good public 
relations is that whoever serves youth also serves the 
family of that youth. That family becomes, as a 
result of the service to the youth, a real friend and 
supporter of the service. 

At the age when these young people are employed, 
no one knows what future potentialities are involved. 
Among them are future business executives, lawyers, 
doctors. Maybe in this group is a State governor, 
senator, or even a future President of the United 
States. It is understandable why many people hesi- 
tate to deal with youth groups. Youth is supercrit- 
ical of adult shortcomings. The adolescent boy or 
girl is nearing the peak of both physical and mental 
activity. This often causes difficulty to the older adult 
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He soon becomes master of the mower. 


whose mental activity is slowing up; who might never 
have reached the intellectual level of some of the 
youth with whom he is dealing, and, as a result, uses 
a doubtful authority for his support. The keen youth 
will often not accept this authority, particularly if it 
does not seem reasonable. If the adult who works 
with your youth classifies them as “kids,” and arbi- 
trarily places them as inferior people, he is courting 
failure and embarrassment. 

A youth farm labor program presupposes the need 
for positive recruitment, intelligent selection, careful 
placement, competent work supervision, and some 
means of stimulating and holding enthusiasm beyond 
the effect of regular wages. Child exploitation is not 
so great a factor as it might have been at one time. 
The job and its wages must be justified in the eyes of 
youth, and youth’s eyes are open and keen. 


Recuit In and With Schools 


Recruitment is the first step in organization. It is 
assumed that the work comes during a school vaca- 
tion, and during the recruitment period the youth 
is in school. That is where recruitment should occur, 
and it should be a cooperative effort with the schools. 

The public schools of most States are administered 
by a State commissioner of education. In seeking 
his permission to recruit in the schools under his 
jurisdiction, the over-all plan of youth employment 
should first be presented to him. The school youth 
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of the State are his responsibility. It is wise to enlist 
his cooperation in building a plan of youth employ- 
ment and to use any assistance by his staff which may 
be offered. In this way, a recruiting and employment 
program may be devised which approaches the ideal 
of the professional educator. His business is dealing 
with youth, and he will not permit school recruitment 
of youth for employment of questionable value. He 
will gladly cooperate in promoting a program that 
is good for youth. 

The State commissioner of education by his approval 
of the plan prepares the way for the entrance of 
some one from the local office personnel into the local 
school for recruitment purposes. Failure to deal 
frankly with each other could result in an effective 
bar to recruitment in the schools of the State. 

What should this youth plan for farm: work in- 
clude? First is selection. Health, age, size, come 
at the top of the list. Age is usually controlled by 
State law, and size may depend somewhat on work 
to be done. Second is supervision. For youth groups 
transported daily to the farm, supervision for organi- 
zation, transportation, and field control are essential 
to effective youth employment. This type of youth 
farm work is commonly called the day-haul program. 
School teachers are often available for this work 
and because of their understanding of youth and 
experience in working with them, make admirable 
supervisors. They are paid by the employer. 

Youth farm labor camps require an exceptional 
type of supervisor. Again, the school teacher with 
the necessary qualifications may be available. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Must learn when and where to oil farm machinery. 
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By BURR CULLOM 
Chief, Public Relations, 
Department of Employment Security, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ITH the biggest cotton crop in 11 years and 
the highest wage rates in history, cotton pick- 
ing last year brought several million dollars to 
the laborers of the world’s largest inland cotton market. 

There are two principal factors that make this sea- 
sonal farm placement operation what is believed to be 
the largest of its kind in the country. 

First, Memphis is located in a cotton-growing sec- 
tion that embraces parts of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, and cotton requires seasonal labor. Second, 
the city and its suburbs have seen rapid industrial 
growth. A large labor pool is available and much of 


it is plantation-born. 

Recognizing these and other factors, the employ- 
ment security agencies of the three States have estab- 
lished the Memphis Farm Division on a share-the-cost 
basis to serve the needs of six counties in the area. 





The picking’s good. t 


The quality’s fine. cow 
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World’s Largest Inland Cotton Market .. . 
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The farm office catches the cotton fever months be- 
fore it strikes the public. Mrs. Clara Kitts, who has 
managed the operation for more than eight years, and 
her staff are busy with plans for months before the first 
boll opens. In late spring and early summer of every 
year the farm office provides labor for cotton chopping, 
its second largest task. Long before the fields turn 
white the farm office has interviewed agricultural 
agents, hundreds of planters, plantation managers, 
crew leaders and pickers. 

Cotton is an important commodity in the business 
life of Memphis and the crop must be picked, but it 
must be done without disturbing the balance between 
industrial employment and the seasonal harvesting op- 
eration. To insure that one industry is not crippled 
to provide an advantage to another is the delicate job 
of the district manager’s office. 
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Actual harvesting of the 1948 crop in the Memphis 
area started the middle of September when about 6,000 
pickers were sent to the fields. Favorable weather 
caused the bolls to pop open.and the movement gained 
momentum until the peak was reached in mid-October. 

At that time it required 740 vehicles to transport 
an army of 13,500 men and women to the fields. 
Afterward the daily number of workers transported 
fluctuated between 10,000 and 12,000 for several 
weeks. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
regular pickers would not be able to harvest the 1948 
crop. 


All Kinds of Help 


While the crew leaders preferred to pick their own 
workers, the farm division gave them every possible 
help. A barrage of radio and newspaper announce- 
ments and a distribution of handbills helped in the 
recruitment. 

In addition to other aids the farm manager visited 
the Negro Chamber of Commerce and explained the 
urgency to clubs, veterans organizations and churches. 
Some of the best results were obtained when ministers, 
anxious to help their members find profitable employ- 
ment, invited staff representatives to speak before 
congregations. One church bought and operated 
three large busses. 

The unemployment compensation rolls provided a 
number of pickers while older school children were 
taken to the fields on Saturdays by their parents. 

The picking is still going on as this is being written 
in early February and may continue in some places 
until tractors and plows prepare the soil for this 
year’s crop. (At this late date the entire boll is 
snapped off. Ginning removes the hull and seeds 
leaving a valuable but lower grade of fiber. ) 

To organize an army of such a size and move it to 
the fields from 3 to 60 miles away, usually before or 
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Mechanical cotton picker unloading. 
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shortly after daylight, requires a thorough familiarity 
with the roads, destinations and the readiness of 
planters to receive loads of pickers. It also requires a 
reserve of patience and poise and the ability to explain 
plans and conditions of employment. Another req- 
uisite is a reputation for fair play to both planters and 
pickers. 


Millions of Dollars Involved 


The problem may be understood when it is real- 
ized that many millions of dollars are at stake and 
that all planters want their cotton picked soon after 
it opens. All fields do not open at the same time, 
however. In fact all bolls on the same stalk do not 
open at once. That calls for successive pickings. 

The office keeps card records that tell at a glance 
the names, locations, telephone numbers, road direc- 
tions, acreage planted and the opening price that the 
planters are willing to pay for picking. ‘The cards 
also show the estimated number of workers needed 
and whether or not the planter will provide sacks 
and mule boys. The mule boy, whose services are 
furnished by the cotton grower, gathers up the sacks as 
they are filled by pickers and carries them to the scales. 
He gives pickers empty sacks and receipts showing the 
weight of the contents. Each worker is paid in cash 
at the end of the day. 

The cards also show the names of crew leaders 
who will furnish autos, busses, trucks and trailers for 
transportation and the assignments to plantations. 

Good use is made of large maps of each county 
served. These maps are invaluable in showing driv- 
ers how to get to certain plantations and where to go 
should a field be picked before time to return home. 

The weather always plays an important part in the 
cotton picking operation. Rain and windstorms may 
blow stalks over, stain the fiber or mix in trash. Gov- 
ernment inspectors grade samples from each bale and 





Cotton pickings weighed in the field. 
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Buses and covered trucks ready for the morning haul. 


damaged fiber is downgraded and brings less per 
pound when sold. 

To prevent downgrading from such causes, a few 
small planters may try to attract more workers by 
offering higher rates, at least for the first picking. 
They may be pushed to get crops in and sold because 
of mortgages falling due or sickness and death in their 
families. 

Large operators, however, having from 3,000 to 
12,000 acres in cotton must consider other factors, 
before raising their rates. These large operators may 
have from 25 to 100 families living on their planta- 
tions. Such tenants are under contract according to 
individual arrangements, to do the plowing, seeding, 
fertilizing, and chopping. 

The tenants and their families are assigned certain 
fields. In bumper years they cannot gather all of their 
crop. The surplus must be picked by labor from the 
Memphis pool. Should the large planter try to meet 
temporary high bids for the extra pickers he knows 
that both he and his tenants stand to lose. This is not 
to the advantage of either party so he takes his chances 
with the weather and prevailing wage rates. 

The farm office is familiar with the changing con- 
ditions. There are frequent telephone and personal 
interviews with both planters and crew leaders. A 
local rain, for example, will cause a planter 25 miles 


A planter talks over his labor needs in the Memphis Tri-State office. 


away to telephone the farm office not to send pickers 
that day. The office then diverts hundreds of pickers 
to another area skipped by the rain. Such calls are 
often made at 3:30 and 4 o’clock in the morning, so 
the staff must be on duty at that time. 

The system used requires a crew leader to get his 
assignment the day before. He is required to pass 
down West Virginia Avenue where his assignment and 
load are recorded by the farm office staff. 

West Virginia Avenue is one of the arteries that 
lead to the huge Harahan Bridge across the Mississippi. 
The help handle the hundreds of conveyances and the 
thousands of pickers, the city police department as- 
signs two squad cars. The officers divert all traffic 
except cotton pickers to other bridge approaches. 

There is close cooperation also with the Memphis 
industrial employment office as plantations of 3,000 
to 12,000 acres need carpenters, bricklayers, electri- 
cians, painters and well diggers. They also require the 
services of managers, commissary clerks, stenographers 
and bookkeepers. The farm office keeps on friendly 
terms with its “customers” and in emergencies will 
render services beyond the call of its sphere. 

Through such services the Memphis Farm Division 
has built up a remarkable patronage. 





TRAINING PRopUCED RESULTS IN ARIZONA 
(Continued from page 7) 


We should like to stress that the results obtained 
this first year of operation cannot be credited to any 
one individual or section. As indicated above, all 
Administrative staff, and in many instances local office 
personnel, participated in some phase of the formation 
of the program and it was only through these coopera- 
tive efforts that the final results were achieved. In 
addition, meetings with the State Farm Labor Ad- 
visory Committee brought forth ideas and suggestions 
which became a part of the training program. Need- 
less to say, we do feel that training played a large part 
in our success and present plans call for a more greatly 
intensified program this coming year. 
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President Truman asks all Americans to join him in the elimination of industrial accidents. 


Toward a Million Fewer Accidents 


By WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY 
Director, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


HEN President Truman told the 1,200 delegates 

to the President’s Conference on Industrial 

Safety in the packed Departmental Auditorium 
in Washington, D. C., on March 25 that he wanted 
by 1952 a million fewer accidents a year, he was issu- 
ing a challenge which will reverberate in every indus- 
trial establishment in America. 

The answer to the challenge by employers and 
workers alike will, I believe, be one of cooperation. 
If the members of the President’s Conference on In- 
dustrial Safety are successful in their announced plan 
to make the workplaces of America safer than at pres- 
ent, it will be evidence of this cooperation. The 
interest displayed by the key representatives of busi- 
ness, industry, labor, Government, safety and insurance 
groups and organizations at the March conference is 
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assurance that there will be fewer men and women 
injured on the production lines of industry in the 
years ahead. 

This is of considerable importance to all executives 
and workers in the fields of employment, safety and 
employment security, for fewer accidents mean fewer 
placement problems and fewer workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases. 

The success of the President’s Committee on Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week and 
of the President’s Conferences on Fire Prevention and 
Highway Accidents assures us in the Department of 
Labor that we can also make a material dent in the 
accidents which annually injure some 2 million Ameri- 
can workers in industry, kill 16,000, and permanently 


cripple 90,000. 
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The facts bear repeating. Safety engineers tell us 
that of these appalling totals in broken bones, mangled 
limbs, and crushed bodies, 90 percent are unneces- 
sary because they are preventable! The greatest of- 
fenders in the current accident parade are the smaller 
industrial establishments into which the organized 
safety movement has not yet reached. Here, 70 per- 
cent of all accidents occur. Many larger concerns 
have found that safety is good business for them and 
for their workers. 

When Labor Secretary, Maurice J. Tobin, told the 
Conference that “Safety, like freedom, is everybody’s 
business,” he was coining a phrase which will be heard 
across, and up and down the land in the months to 
come. For safety is everybody’s business and an 
awareness of the need for safety education and acci- 
dent prevention is the first step to force downward 


“The job of reducing industrial accidents is pri- 
marily a job for employers and workers. They are 
the men and women who bear directly the cost and 
suffering of unnecessary accidents. When business- 
men understand how expensive it is to lose produc- 
tion time as a result of accidents, they will be prepared 
to make the small investment in equipment, in train- 
ing, and in supervision that a safety program requires. 
When working men and women understand the loss 
of wages and the human suffering that result from 
work injuries they will be prepared to cooperate in 
developing such programs and in observing safety | 
rules. 


| “Under the democratic way of life, we protect the 
values of human life and human happiness against 
exploitation by individuals or by the State. In our 
_democracy an injury to one is the concern of all.” 


. . . Harry S. TRUMAN 
. . | 
President of the United States 
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our accident rates. Rhode Island cut the industrial 
accident toll in its factories and shops by 36 percent 
over a 4-year period. This and other gratifying ex- 
amples prove that accident rates can be cut. 


Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way 


The goal of “a million fewer accidents a year’ is 
a real challenge to the will of American labor and 
industry, but it can and will be met if labor and 
industry work out common objectives in the States 
and cities of our country. A blueprint, drawn up for 
their use, was presented as a “Call to Action” at the 
closing session of the President’s 3-day Industrial 
Safety Conference. This action report should be re- 
quired reading in every employment office of the 
country. Trained counselors and placement people 
can render invaluable assistance in their own com- 
munities as apostles of greater safety at work. 

Included in the “Call to Action” is a strong recom- 
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mendation for State Conferences on industrial safety. 
Governors were urged “‘to take leadership in stimulat- 
ing the cooperation of all interested groups and mdi- 
viduals in a common endeavor to reduce industrial 
accidents.” 

The report also urged that the President’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety be established as “a na- 
tional organization of cooperating agencies, public 
and private, dedicated to the prevention of job in- 
juries.” Its seven committee reports on such sub- 
jects as education, engineering, research, labor-man- 
agement cooperation and accident records presented 
to and amended at the Conference, will serve as a 
basis for adaptation to workplaces in all of our States. 
The hundreds of pages of reports are the distillation 
of several months’ labor by an army of experts in 
the field of accident prevention and safety education 
and will serve as a working text for officials, industrial 
leaders, and workers’ representatives. 


Ahearn Leads Business Sessions 


The cooperative feature of the Conference is best 
illustrated by the yeoman service rendered by Vincent 
P. Ahearn, Executive Secretary of the National Sand 
and Gravel Association. Mr. Ahearn, who served 
in a voluntary capacity, acted as Conference Execu- 
tive Secretary and chairman of the business sessions. 
Many other leaders of industry, Government and 
labor gave willingly of their time ra order that future 
workers might have a better chance of safety, that 
sons and daughters would not be deprived of their 
working parents, that wives might not lose their house- 
hold support through industrial accidents. 

Through the whole Conference was the strong 
theme of humanity and human relations which was 
stressed by the President in his opening address. He 
emphasized and reemphasized the dignity of the 
human being. “America has placed the value of the 
human life above private profit,” he said, as he com- 
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| “Safety, like freedom, is everybody's business.” | 
| | 


| ... Maurice J. Tosin, Secretary of Labor 
1] 








pared our workplaces to those of totalitarian coun- 
tries where “the bodies of men are deliberately de- 
stroyed by inhuman conditions of labor.” 

As Director of the Division of Labor Standards, I 
am eager to invite all men and women in the various 
important fields of employment security to join in the 
common crusade against untimely death and injury. 
There are no medals in this war against accidents on 
the industrial front, but the satisfaction is great for 
those willing to work for safety, and the goal is worthy 
of a free people. 
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At the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg, the National Employment Service has two offices because the University is located at 
two different sites, 10 miles apart. The University maintains no employment bureau of its own and throws the onus of employ- 
ment work for students entirely on the National Employment Service. The above photograph was taken at the Broadway site 
of the University of Manitoba which is right in the City of Winnipeg. It shows the complete office lay-out of the E. and P. office 
with male E. and P. officer interviewing two of this year's graduates. The female E. and P. officer is on the right and the 


stenographer on the left. 


Many Are Veterans... 


Canada’s Programme of Employment 
For University Students 


By LT. COL. J. G. BISSON, O. B. E. 


Chief Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, Canada 


NE of the most important phases, but possibly least 
known, of the work of the Executive and Pro- 
fessional Division of the National Employment 

Service, administered by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, is that on behalf of university stu- 
dents. Many of these students are veterans and, of 
necessity, must have summer employment when De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs allowances are discon- 
tinued. In addition to this, all university graduates 
are seeking permanent and suitable employment on 
sraduation. 

At the end of the present academic year, there will 
be approximately 50,000 university students in Can- 
ada who will be seeking either temporary or permanent 
employment. On the ground of numbers alone, this 
is an important segment of the “working force.” 
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There are, however, certain considerations which are 
peculiar to university students. In the first place, their 
actual movement into employment is concentrated into 
a period of only a few weeks, lasting, roughly, from the 
middle of April until the middle of June. Therefore, 
unless some steps are taken to spread the load of em- 
ployment operations over some of the preceding 
months, there would be an unmanageable peak load 
coming at a time when general employment activities 
in the country are increasing. 

Another point is that many university students are 
taken into positions for which they, and they only, are 
peculiarly suitable. This applies definitely to the 
growing number of large employers who wish to give 
some students preliminary training definitely connected 
with the type of work that will be done on graduation. 
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For those students who are securing their university de- 
grees this spring, there is this specific market reserved 
for people who have had such preliminary training 
during their previous summer vacations. To this ex- 
tent then, the student body does not in any way com- 
pete with other segments of the “working force.” 

In working on the employment problems of univer- 
sity students, the Executive and Placement Division of 
the National Employment Service always remembers 
that these students, to a large extent, comprise the raw 
material from which will develop the type of worker 
included in the special field of the E. & P. Division. 
Furthermore, from their ranks will be drawn, at a more 
distant date, a considerable proportion of the manage- 
ment and other executive officials of business and in- 
dustry with whom it will be necessary for the Division 
to co-operate. One very important fact that cannot be 
overlooked these days is that a considerable proportion 
of present university students are veterans who are be- 
ing assisted in their university training under the pro- 
visions of the Rehabilitation Act. An adequate em- 
ployment service is obviously an important phase of 
the whole programme designed to achieve their satis- 
factory re-habilitation into civilian life. 


Operations at Headquarters 


In view of what has been said in the first section 
of this article, it is obvious that special measures had 
to be adopted to deal with the student problem. Re- 
alizing that placement organizations cannot be effec- 
tive without comprehensive knowledge of available 
opportunities, the first emphasis was put on locating 
such opportunities. A master list of employers who 
could normally be expected to be interested in the 
employment of students is maintained at Ottawa. 
This list is constantly reviewed by reference to all avail- 
able types of employer listings, by checking the present 
labour market for persons with university training, and 
by constant review at Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission local offices. This includes such things as a 
search for new employers whose operations may not 
actually be commenced but who will, in building up 
a staff, require certain key personnel to start with. 

To all these employers, a letter has been sent over 
the signature of the Minister of Labour outlining the 
student employment problem and soliciting the co-op- 
eration of employers. The matter of replying is sim- 


N submitting this article the Unemployment Insurance 
I Commission of Canada writes us: 

“The monthly issues of EMPLOYMENT Security REviEw 
are always of great interest to us in the National Employment 
Service of Canada. From them we obtain many valuable 
suggestions and information. 


“We read with a great deal of interest the different articles 
in the February issue in regard to university placement work. 
Here in Canada, the Executive and Professional Division of 
the National Employment Service has been very active in this 
type of work for the past 3 years. Thinking that your readers 
might be interested in what is being done in this Country, we 
are sending you the attached article.” 
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This photograph was taken at the Fort Gary site of the University 
of Manitoba which is 10 miles out of the city of Winnipeg. It 
shows the female E. and P. officer discussing summer employment 
with two interior decoration undergraduates. 


plified for the employer by furnishing him with a blank 
questionnaire form whica enables him to submit an 
estimate of his needs with a minimum amount of cor- 
respondence on his part. This letter, sent out in De- 
cember, pointed out that although it might seem rather 
early to be approaching them on this subject, in pre- 
vious years many employers who wished students for 
their staffs were disappointed because their requests 
were received too late. Therefore, they were asked 
when filling in the questionnaire to list all their known 
openings, and to indicate on the form when they might 
be again approached by an E. & P. officer for their 
further requirements. 

In addition to the mailing of this letter to employers, 
other publicity media are used, such as, the pamphlet 
“Two Minutes of Employment Facts” circulated by 
the Department of Labour, press releases and radio 
broadcasts. In addition, copies of the Minister’s letter 
are sent to various professional and other associations 
for their information. Many such bodies give the mat- 
ter further publicity in their appropriate bulletins and 
journals, and thereby help in the promotion of the. 
programme. 

Employers’ replies to the questionnaire are addressed 
to the regional office of the E. & P. Division where they 
are noted and where any missing information can be 
readily secured locally. The replies are then sent on 
to Ottawa where the lists of openings are consolidated 
and printed. Copies of the lists are then distributed 
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by the Unemployment Insurance Commission to their 
E. & P. offices, to universities, and to their local em- 
ployment offices in university towns. 

This procedure permits a correct record to be kept 
of all returns from all employers including those who 
have openings, but do not consider it necessary for 
them to be listed at the universities, because they make 
direct contact with the students themselves. In this 
way, up-to-date information is constantly being made 
available on such matters as current practice regarding 
salaries and relative questions. Many employers make 
requests to be kept posted on such trends by the Na- 
tional Employment Service. 

The material contained in employers’ replies also 
provides a useful contribution to the pool of general 
information regarding employment fields in the pro- 
fessions in Canada. Along with data obtained in 
other ways, it provides much of the background for 
guidance and counselling activities among university 
students. 


Operations in the Field 


Arrangements with the universities are begun early 
in the college year. The regional supervisors of the 
Division visit all universities in the fall where they ad- 
dress the student bodies explaining the service avail- 
able to them. They also arrange with the university 
authorities just how the placement work shall be car- 
ried out on each campus. Of necessity, such arrange- 
ments vary greatly. Some universities have regularly 
organized and staffed employment bureaus, while 
others have none at all. The policy is, as far as pos- 
sible, to provide each university with the assistance it 
requests. ‘The great difference in their needs is illus- 
trated by the different requests received. Three large 
universities have requested the maintenance of a reg- 
ularly staffed employment office on the campus 
throughout the academic years. These three offices 
have been established. Others ask to have an em- 
ployment officer available on certain days of the week. 

No matter whether it is done by university employ- 
ment officials or by employment officers on the campus, 
an effort is made to have all students who desire 
employment registered by the end of January. By 
that time, the list of available openings has begun tc 
build up and from then on until the end of the 
academic year a continual process of matching stu- 
dents against openings and referring them to 
employers is going on. 

When definite placements are not possible by this 
method, and when students specifically desire work 
in their own home area, their registration is forwarded 
to the local office in that area. There, every possible 
effort is made to arrange for the placement of the 
student in one of the openings which may have been 
previously located by that office, so that the student 
may be referred immediately on his return home. 

Many employers and their representatives visit uni- 
versities during the academic year in order to make 
personal selections of promising students to join their 
staffs. Nothing is done to discourage such visits. 
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SQUARE 
HOLES 





This is the cover of a booklet addressed to the Canadian employer. 
It tells him the right man for the job just doesn’t happen. It 
reminds him if he is unconcerned with Canada’s employment 
program for university students, -the right man for his job may 
pass him by and seek opportunity elsewhere, even outside the 
country. 


On the contrary, every assistance is given by employ- 
ment officials by such means as helping to arrange 
interviews, and permitting use of the employment 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
For example, when Civil Service representatives visit 
universities in November and December of each year, 
all arrangements for these visits are made by the E. & P. 
Division. An E. & P. officer accompanies the Civil 
Service representative and aids in arranging meetings 
and interviewing students. In addition to the Civil 
Service, there are more than 60 large Canadian 
employers who regularly make such visits. 


Results of the Current Campaign 


We have been receiving returns in considerable vol- 
ume. Already it is possible to say that the response 
from employers is greater than in either 1948 or 1947. 
When considering response from employers, it must be 
remembered that some of the larger companies have 
developed comprehensive programmes for approach- 
ing universities and students directly. To these, how- 
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oTH orders and applicants can be cleared from one E. 

&. P. Office to another, or to all. If considered advis- 
able, clearance can also be made to Local Offices, either 
selected ones or to all. By this system of clearance no pos- 
sibility of matching orders and applications is overlooked. 
As an illustration of this, a Vancouver man was recently 
placed in a $10,000 a year job in Saint John, N. B., over 
3,000 miles away, 


HE offices of the Division cannot by process of registra- 

tion upgrade an applicant and refer him to a position 
for which he is not qualified. Nor can these officers create 
jobs. They can only match qualified applicants to the open- 
ings that exist. E. & P. officials have strict instructions not 
to submit any applicant who has no apparent or potential 
qualifications for an opening, Their recommendation must 
be based on the factual record of an applicant’s career and 
experience, not on his own estimate of his worth. Many reg- 
istrants are employed, but desire to improve their position. 


uIs Division can only hope to be successful in referring 

suitable applicants if they are supplied by employers with 
full and accurate information on all openings and a definite 
description of the type of candidate required. It must be 
remembered that it would not be reasonable to expect E. 
& P. offices to be consistently successful in their referrals unless 
employers are prepared to encourage the best applicants to 
use these offices by making a regular practice of listing all 
their openings. 


F the applicant has not been placed within a period of a 
month, he is called in for re-interview. At this time the 
matter of alternative types of employment is discussed with 
the applicant. Such interviews may result in a change in 
the registration so that the applicant will be exposed to open- 
ings where he might have a better chance of being selected. 
This method of re-interview insures that the applicant is not 
left uncertain and knows that the E. & P. Division is con- 
tinuing its efforts on his behalf. 


—Excerpts from Bulletin for Employers. 














ever, the Minister’s letter undoubtedly serves as a re- 
minder and practically all of them, when asked, fur- 
nish the information necessary for a comprehensive 
picture of the situation. They are usually the very 
people who are most glad to have the information 
made available by a study of over-all results. 

There are some students who have no employment 
problem on graduation. These include a considerable 
number who have enlisted or intend to enlist in the 
Armed Forces. There are actually several hundred 
attending university on leave of absence. There is 
also the type known as the “company undergraduate” 
who secured employment, in many cases before going 
on Active Service, with an employer who has now 
given him leave of absence to take a university course. 

At the other extreme, there are, however, thousands 
of students who only now are in a position to canvass 
the employment question as it will apply in the spring. 
It is to these that the listing of every possible employ- 
ment opportunity is so important. For them, the 
openings so far uncovered have already been made 
known through the machinery outlined in this article. 
As returns come in, continuing lists of openings will 
be supplied. 

As of the middle of February, the number of open- 
ings uncovered was roughly 10,000; 3,000 for gradu- 
ates and 7,000 for undergraduates. In addition to the 
definite listings, a great many employers have given a 
later date on which to get in touch with them for their 
requirements. Also, there have been a large number 
of employers listing no numbers definitely but saying 
they could take quite a few in any course, any year. 
These are not included in the above figures but would 
probably mean, at least, 1,000 additional openings. 

As the first large group of veterans enrolled in the 
session 1945-46, the present year will sce the first of 
the unusually large graduating classes coming on the 
employment market. The numbers seeking perma- 
nent positions will be close to 15,000. The number 
unplaced, however, is even now being steadily reduced 
but it will still require substantial effort for many 
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weeks to deal satisfactorily with them all. Present in- 
dications are that this can be done and if this optimism 
is justified, it is probably, in part, due to the similar 
campaigns which have ‘been waged during the past 
few years by the E. & P. Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

As an illustration of how the university students 
themselves view the work of the National Employ- 
ment Service, a motion was passed at the 12th Annual 
Conference of the National Federation of Canadian 
University Students asking that the National Employ- 
ment Service appoint a permanent or temporary rep- 
resentative on the different campuses where this has 
not already been done. ‘The report also stated “this 
Conference feels that student employment is being 
handled with efficiency and effectiveness by the NES, 
that the service is steadily increasing its contributions 
to student employment, that it is most willing to coop- 
erate with the other interested groups (students, uni- 
versities, industry), and that student employment can 
best be handled by this organization.” 
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‘Problem Detectives’’ Stop Trouble Clues . 


Industrial Services on the Mareh 


By JOHN L. MCGOLDRICK 


Sr. Occupational Analyst, New Jersey State Employment Service, Trenton, N. J. 


“‘CVAY, ELMER,” said the referral interviewer to his 
supervisor. “You know I have been sending 
soap wrappers to Jones & Company steadily for 

the past 4 months and they always need more. I 

wonder what’s up?” 

“Maybe they are expanding,” replied the super- 
visor. ‘‘T’ll check it.” 

A local office conversation such as this frequently 
results in Industrial Services being called into action. 
In fact, Elmer’s checking brought about another 
opportunity for an occupational analyst to prove the 
value of Industrial Services in solving problems of 
employers. 

Past ES-270 Reports from Jones & Company did 
not indicate an expansion, and the size of the total 
work force had not changed. Plant turn-over did 
not seem excessive, but investigation shows that a 
number of people hired by the firm were reappearing 
at the local office after having worked for very short 
periods. The supervisor called the attention of the 
occupational analyst to the situation. The analyst 
visited the plant and after offering his assistance was 
greeted with this exclamation, “Brother, you have 
come to the right place! I need help if anyone ever 
did.” The personnel manager went on to reveal 
that sluggish wrapping operations in the oval-cake 
department had brought about a severe bottleneck 
and a huge backlog of customers’ unfilled orders. 
The reason plant-wide turn-over didn’t appear very 
high was because many of those who were not success- 
ful in this department were transferred to other jobs in 
the plant. Management had tried incentive wages and 
transfers of good workers from other departments to 
the-oval cake department, but the fact remained that 
there were only about five really productive wrappers 
and at least twice that number were actually needed. 
Working conditions were good and the plant didn’t 
suffer from a lack of applicants. ‘There must be 
something about this job,” said the personnel man- 
ager, “which prohibits more than one person in 
every thirty from developing into a productive worker.” 


Bottleneck Disappears 


The occupational analyst proceeded to observe the 
work and write a Job Analysis Schedule. A scrutiny 
of the tasks involved indicated that Aptitude Test 
Battery B-53, WRAPPER I, was suitable for selec- 
tion purposes. After this test battery was installed in 
the local office, only test-selected applicants were re- 
ferred. According to the employer’s statement, the 
bottleneck, has disappeared Because he has placed 
some people who were successful on this test in other 
departments, he now feels that he has a reserve of 
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potentially good oval soap wrappers to insure him 
against any possibility of the reappearance of the 
bottleneck. Concrete evidence of his satisfaction is 
the fact that upon opening a branch plant in 
another section of the State he requested that B-53 
be installed in the nearest local office for selecting 
soap wrappers. In this case, through our Industrial 
Services Program, we found the cause of the bottle- 
neck to be the hiring of workers who lacked aptitude 
for the job. We remedied it by utilizing aptitude 
tests and referring tested applicants. In the fields of 
finding the causes of bottlenecks and in the recom- 
mending of remedies our program is of inestimable 
value to employers. 


The Significant Segment 


Although New Jersey is known as the Garden State, 
and properly so, it has around 40,000 employers who 
hire four or more workers. I estimate that 10,000 of 
the firms engage in manufacturing. Based upon 
studies made in previous years, I think I am safe in 
estimating that about one-half of one percent ofthese 
firms hire over 35 percent of all workers covered by 
the Unemployment Compensation Law. If the per- 
centage findings of 1946 are applicable today, about 
89 percent of our employers have less than 50 workers. 
The remaining 10 percent, or about 4,000, utilize 
between 50 and 1,000 workers. Generally speaking, 
it is to this latter segment that our Industrial Services 
program has been of most value. 

The above estimates undoubtedly will convince the 
reader that New Jersey is a fairly large industrial 
State. The types of employer problems we encounter 
are many. It is natural for each employer to think 
that his problem is distinct and in many respects, 
different from the problems of other employers. We 
consider that most employer problems to which In- 
dustrial Services treatment can be provided fall into 
three general classes: 

(1) Obtaining workers, (2) retaining workers, 
(3) achieving the maximum utilization of workers. 
Individual employer difficulties usually contain ele- 
ments of all three of these problem areas. In the 
case we have just reviewed, the main problem was 
that of obtaining satisfactory workers. However, 
the retention of these workers and the proper utili- 
zation of them were certainly elements which merited 
consideration in arriving at a solution. 

Another instance of a referral interviewer saying, 
“Say Elmer ...I wonder what’s up... they 
always need more,” eventually brought about the 
purchasing of less aspirin by the owner of a South Jer- 
sey food-packing company. This concern annually 
needed several hundred seasonal workers in June and 
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August to handle the canning of peas and tomatoes. 
The demand could not be met locally and each year 
workers were recruited from the nearest metropolitan 
centers as well as from southern States. Past ex- 
perience showed that of those who were hired many 
quit or were dropped after a very brief working period. 
This was very costly to the company and the employer 
desired to obtain workers who would stay with him 
throughout the season. One of our occupational an- 


alysts developed job specifications for the occupations 


involved. Thirty-five plant jobs were combined into 
twelve job-order specifications. Because the infor- 
mation now available is much more specific than 
that previously used, we now have a sounder basis 
for recruitment. The employer has recommended 
this type of service to other canneries and has informed 
us that his problem of obtaining the right type of 
workers has been materially lessened. 

Assisting in the general problem of attaining maxi- 
mum utilization of workers usually makes greater 
demands on the occupational analyst. The manage- 
ment of a plant requested assistance in modernizing its 
personnel practices and procedures. It is the only 
establishment in the country which specializes in a 
particular kind of leather-dressing operation. Because 
it is unique, very little information about the jobs or 
work processes was available. The local occupational 
analyst made a study of the plant showing the proc- 
esses and jobs; defined the-jobs in terms of the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES as a basis for re- 
lating jobs in this plant to other occupations ‘in the 
area; prepared a staffing schedule to be used as a 
basis for transfer and promotional activities; made 
recommendations with respect to the development of 
plant job descriptions; assisted in developing person- 
net record forms and procedures for internal use and 
made suggestions with regard to supervision, training 
and working conditions. Of the 36 specific recom- 
mendations made by the occupational analyst, 28 
were accepted unconditionally, 7 with qualifications 
and the employer found that only one could not be 
put into practice. 


Local Office Records May Hold Clues 


Complete plant studies of this type should be made 
by the employer’s own personnel who have been 
trained in ES techniques. The problem of labor 
turn-over also requires considerable attention. The 
clue which leads to the recognition of this type of 
situation may often be found in local office records 
and reports. However, in our experience we have 
encountered some cases of turn-over which do not 
necessarily show up in reports. Where the over-all 
plant turn-over is not excessive, still a serious problem 
may be concentrated in one occupation or in a single 
department. 

Another “Say, Elmer” conversation revealed that 
the number of applicants referred for a punch-press 
operator job in a certain plant seemed excessive. 
The number of times the order was repeated appeared 
out of proportion to the size of the plant. The occu- 
pational analyst assigned to the problem visited 
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the plant and developed a job specification to 
supplement the order. It was found that the worker 
on this job was required to wear leather sleeves on 
his arms. These sleeves were connected with the 
machine as a special safety device. The Plant 
Engineer had devised this special equipment because 
the punch presses were old and did not have modern 
safety equipment. The action of the sleeves was 
synchronized with the downward stroke of the punch 


to pull the worker’s arms back just before the moment. 


of impact. This situation was not known by the 
personnel manager who ordinarily received requisi- 
tions from the department for the job of punch-press 
operator. Hence his order to the Employment Serv- 
ice made no mention of this special safety equipment. 
The job specification served to clear up the mis- 
understanding at the plant. It also provided a more 
realistic basis for selection and referral by our local 
office. When the job specification was utilized in the 
selection and referral processes those punch press 
operators who had no experience with unusual equip- 
ment such as the leather sleeves or evidenced objec- 
tions to working with them were not referred. The 
result was that the number of referrals needed to find 
satisfactory workers was greatly minimized. The 
personnel manager told us that turn-over on this 


job was greatly reduced. 


There Is No Magic Formula 


The foregoing examples of employer problems 
helped by Industrial Services illustrate only a few of 
the experiences we have had. Since VJ-day more 
than 200 employers have been provided with Industrial 
Services assistance. Solutions to the problems en- 
countered have ranged from the development of a 
single job specification to the development of staffing 
schedules, installation of aptitude test batteries, and 
assistance with personnel records, training, absenteeism 
and induction problems. 


Experience has shown us that no magic formula 
exists for the solution of individual employer problems. 
Because of the dynamic nature of New Jersey industry 
our assistance with the knotty problems of personnel 
management and human relations will probably never 
be reducible to precise cataloging. An employer prob- 
lem is often solved in a relatively short time when 
management and the occupational analyst work as a 
team. Many a minor employer problem is but the key 
to more serious matters which in the end may require 
overhauling of an antiquated personnel management 
system. Of one thing we can feel assured; like the 
effect of the provérbial dropping of water on the stone, 
our continued effort toward stabilization of employ- 
ment and maximum utilization of workers will have a 
contributary effect in the ultimate attainment of the 
basic objectives of the Employment Service. 

In conclusion we must not forget the important part 
played by the problem detectives (Referral Inter- 
viewers) who upon spotting clues go to their super- 
visors and start Industrial Services on the march with 
“Say, Elmer. . .” 
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‘‘Peter’’ Wilson at work. 


| DITORIAL NOTE: This little success story was contributed 
by Mrs. Alice A. Dunnigan, a member of the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. It is an example of what can be accomplished by 
physically handicapped persons if given an opportunity to 
work at occupations for which they are best fitted. The ma- 
jority of these physically handicapped persons have the same 
type of ambition, courage, determination and efficiency dem- 
onstrated by “Peter” Wilson. 


The purpose of the President’s Committee for NEPH Week 
is to encourage industry and business to employ the phys- 
ically handicapped. Through employment their indepen- 
dence will be restored, their morale bolstered, their economic 
status improved, and American production can be greatly 
increased by the utilization of their knowledge and skill. 





HERE Comes a time when every car owner finds 
Tit necessary to call in an expert mechanic. 
Car owners living in or around Montgomery, Ala. 
are no exception. A familiar phrase heard around 
there when one’s car goes “bloop,” is “Let’s call 
Peter.” To strangers “Let’s call Peter” would have 
no special significance; they would doubtless think 
of Peter as a good mechanic, well-known in the 
community. 
But when you drive your jalopy into the little repair 
shop owned and operated by one Edward “Peter” Wil- 
son, you will be amazed. Not only is Peter an efficient, 
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A Twiee- 
Challenged 
Champion 


By ALICE A. DUNNIGAN 
Washington, D. C. 


honest and industrious businessman; he is a totally 
blind and partially deaf Negro mechanic who has 
proved to be an expert in his field of work despite his 
physical handicaps. 

This plucky 30-year-old auto mechanic has shown 
an unusual interest in auto repair work since he was 
14 years of age. He began experimenting on T-model 
Fords, and continued to learn more and more about 
the motors and different makes of cars. He used to 
find pleasure in repairing the motor of the ice truck 
which he drove. 

In 1937 he began his own business which was pro- 
gressing nicely for awhile. Then he discovered that 
his sight was failing him. Undaunted, Wilson con- 
tinued working, relying upon his sense of touch, his 
hearing facilities, his excellent memory, and his skilled 
hands. He claims that in spite of 10 years of dark- 
ness, he has found no job in his line of work too 
difficult to master. Depending upon his memory, he 
can find any part of any model car and repair it as 
swiftly and as efficiently as a mechanic with normal 
faculties. 

His biggest difficulty, he said, is keeping up with his 
tools, but his father is usually near at hand to help 
him recover dropped or lost tools. He is able to 
master any other difficulties. When he has a head- 
light repair job, Wilson places his hand on the glass, 
testing it for heat, to find out whether the lights are 
working. One does not have to be a physicist, he 
says, to know that light gives off heat. 

All was going well until Peter made another unfor- 
tunate discovery. Shortly after he had adjusted him- 
self to the loss of his eyesight, he found that his hearing 
was declining. 

But even this did not discourage this ambitious 
repair man. Peter is married and he had to make 
good. He never gave up. His business has con- 
tinued to grow and today it is still thriving. 

Peter can hear only when someone shouts close to 
his ear, and he can hear the motor of a car only when 
it is being raced. In brief, this is the way he handles 
a car brought to him for repair. He asks the owner 
how the car acted before it stopped. He then starts 
checking the firing order and step by step he checks to 
the cranking of the car. When the motor of the 
car is too quiet to be heard by his near-deaf ears, he 
can tell how it is running by the vibrations, determined 
through sensitive touch, when he places his hand on the 
fender. 
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Poisonous exhaust fumes from the cars on which he 
worked and eye strain are thought to be responsible for 
for the blindness which overtook the young mechanic 
while he was only 19 years old. Four years later, an 
iron splinter lodged in one of the blinded eyes, which 
made it necessary to have it replaced with a glass 
eye. 

"His father, although not a skilled mechanic, assists 
Peter with his work, keeping up with his tools, going 
for auto parts, and pulling in broken-down auto- 
mobiles. 

Wilson has been in business for nearly 12 years. 
During that time his reputation as a top-notch me- 
chanic and a shrewd businessman in the used-car 
market has steadily climbed. 








At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Governors of all States and 
Territories have been re- 
quested to set up the ma- 
chinery for cooperating with the President’s Com- 
mittee on employment of the handicapped in a 
national “NEPH” Essay Contest in 11th and 12th 
grades of public and private schools. 

First national prize of $1,000 was contributed by the 
International Association of Machinists. Four other 
prizes totaling $1,000 and expenses of the five national 
prize winners will be offered by the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. In addition, four parchment Certifi- 
cates of Merit with the President’s signature will be 
awarded to the top winners in each State participat- 
ing. Only State first prize winners may enter the 
national contest. 

Judges will be Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin and U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Earl J. McGrath. 

States will be responsible for judging contests for 
their respective students on the subject of “Why Not 
Hire the Handicapped?—-A Challenge to America.” 

The contest was approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. Essays must 
not exceed 1,200 words and winners in the State con- 
tests will be named prior to the close of the current 
school year. National winners will be honored dur- 
ing National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, October 2-8. 


Essay Contest 
On Handicapped 


A PROJECT designed to foster 
better international under- 
standing through the chan- 
nel of women’s organizations got under way on April 
8 when five representatives of key women’s groups in 
Mexico and South America arrived in Washington, 
D. C. 

The five women, brought to this country for 3 
months by the Women’s Bureau and the Department 
of State under the International Exchange of Per- 
sons’ program, will “study and observe the democratic 
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Ciry YOUTH AND THE FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 11) 


Youth placed on individual farms for the summer 
vacation period require good supervision if this type 
of program is to be successful. Experience will 
indicate the amount of supervision. 

Recreation is necessary for the success of a good 
youth program. This might be the third step. 

Placement requires special attention. For all kinds 
of youth farm employment, the type of work, working 
conditions, attitude of employer toward youth work- 
ers, and many other factors which could affect the 
health of the worker, morally or physically, must be 
the concern of the placement agency. A_ public 
agency can refuse to refer youth to employment which 
is judged to be unsuitable. The only person to con- 
sider in determining the suitability of the placement 
is the youth. This assumes that the youth’s applica- 
tion for work was accepted only after careful selection. 

The final step in the program is recognition. 
Youth place great value on insignia, certificates of 
membership, and such devices. The rewards based 
on excellence of performance, stimulate industry and 
hold groups together. Prizes for outstanding pro- 
duction often are more effective than cash wages 
although they should never replace wages. Prizes are 
supplemental and supply the need for competition. 
They seem to remove the sense of drudgery resulting 
from monotonous work. Competition for prizes holds 
youthful crews on the jobs as money wages often fail 
to do. Prizes seem to generate almost as much 
enthusiasm among employers as among the young 
workers. Everyone—workers, employers, parents and 
employment service personnel—share in the spirit of 
the competition. All seem to derive some inner 
satisfaction from these contests. 


Everyone Anxious To Serve Youth 


A well-organized and well-operated youth pro- 
gram seems to stimulate an appreciation of the real 
meaning of service. All seem to enjoy serving youth. 
Employment service farm personnel forget the clock. 
The farmer, the parents, the farm placement repre- 
sentative unite to serve youth, and through this serv- 
ice develop a real sense of working together toward a 
common end. The farm placement representative 
becomes a real community figure, and the word 
“service” takes on its true meaning in Farm Place- 
ment Service. Real cooperation among worker, em- 
ployer, and agency is the best way to make the farm 
placement program successful. 

The State of Maine operates a successful day-haul 
youth program. The Maine program has been in 
operation for several years and has been improved 
each year. Vermont has one of the oldest live-in 
youth programs and is a pioneer in the development 
of this work. Connecticut carries on an outstanding 
youth camp program for farm labor. All of these 
States are glad to furnish details of their operations. 
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techniques of representative women’s organizations 
in the United States and learn more at first hand 
about the status of women as workers, homemakers, 
and citizens.” Nine key women’s organizations will 
cooperate with the Federal agencies in this project. 

The visitors were recommended by the United 
States Embassies in their respective countries. All 
met the required test of active participation in a wom- 
an’s organization and interest in improving the status 
of women and the general walfare in their respective 
countries. 

The project began in Washington with a week’s 
oricatation course, in which the United States national 
women’s organizations cooperated, at the Women’s 
Bureau headquarters in the Department of Labor 
Building. Subjects explored included the “Economic 
and Legal Status of Women in the United States,” 
‘Labor Legislation and Working Conditions for Wom- 
en,’ “Opportunities for Women in the Educational 
Field,’ and “Women’s Organizations in the United 
States.” 

Following their orientation course, the representa- 
tives left for different sections of the country to be 
guests of the cooperating women’s organizations. 
Each visitor was to spend about a month in studying 
the scope, accomplishments, and democratic tech- 
niques of the hostess organizations and visiting edu- 
cational and social welfare agencies in the various 
States. 

Praising the nine women’s organizations for their 
part in making the exchange project practical and 
effective Frieda S. Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, said that their 
actions undoubtedly will establish the avenues for 
future cooperation between women of this and other 
countries and serve to help women everywhere to meet 
certain of their problems through strengthening the 
work of their democratic women’s organizations. 


Report of ‘‘National Durinc the past 5-year 

” period of expanded State- 
Heart Week Federal vocational rehabili- 
tation 9,030 men and women who had been disabled 
by cardiac disorders were restored to suitable occupa- 
tions so they could continue to earn their own living. 
This was the heartening report disclosed in a state- 
ment issued in connection with “National Heart 
Week,” by FSA’s Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Most of the 9,030 men and women, all of working age, 
were unemployed when they requested services from their 
home State rehabilitation agencies. All of the jobs into 
which they have been rehabilitated are considered by phy- 
sicians to be safe and suitabie for cardiacs. 

In 1947 alone, a group of 1,734 men and women with 
cardiac disorders profited from vocational rehabilitation by 
a 600 percent increase in their rate of earnings. Before 
rehabilitation only 320 were employed and their earnings 
were at the rate of $400,000 a year in jobs that endangered 
their lives; the others were unemployed. After rehabilita- 





tion was completed, the rate of earnings for 1,649 of the 
group was estimated at $3 million annually; the others be- 
came farmers or family workers whose earnings could not 
be estimated. 

The men and women with cardiac disorders who have 
made the comeback were placed in many kinds of gainful 
occupations. They are working as accountants, editors, en- 
gineers, pharmacists, teachers, draftsmen, laboratory tech- 
nicians, radio operators, retail managers, advertising agents, 
hookkeepers, clerks, secretaries, stenographers, office machine 
operators, salespeople, domestics, waiters and waitresses, bar- 
bers, beauticians, guards, watchmen, farmers and farm 
hands, watchmakers, carpenters, miners, electricians, lens 
grinders, bus drivers, radio repairmen, and as housewives. 


Especial LaTE in March State em- 
Task ployment services through- 

out the country were re- 
quested to accept applications for the following job 
openings in the Federal Government: 

1. 200 veterinarians for employment in the United 
States and in Mexico. 

2. 200 vocational training teachers to instruct mili- 
tary personnel in communications subjects at an Air 
Force base in the Middle West. 

Full information concerning the job openings will 
be available at local offices which are authorized to 
accept applications. 

The job orders for the 200 veterinarians were 
placed with the United States Employment Service 
by the Department of Agriculture. The veterinarians 
will be employed in meat inspection, tuberculosis and 
brucellosis eradication in this country and on foot-and- 
mouth disease work in Mexico. 

The job orders for the 200 vocational traming 
teachers were placed with the USES by the Air Force. 


Award for Service Tus year the Shotwell Me- 
to the Blind morial Award for “devoted 

and outstanding achieve- 
ment in the service of his fellow blind” goes to Mr. 
Joseph F. Clunk, Chief of Services for the Blind, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The award will 
be presented at the international convention of the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind to be 
held in July. 

Mr. Clunk lost his sight in 1919 and the following 
year was demonstrating industrial processes to employ- 
ers and placing blind persons in industry. Later with 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind he 
built up an employment service for blind persons, a 
work which contributed greatly in the passage of the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act authorizing vending stands 
for the blind in U. S. Government buildings. 

In 1937 he was called to Washington to develop 
a similar national employment service for the blind. 
These programs have influenced the development of 
such services in England, Denmark, Norway, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. In the 5 years 
since the program of State-Federal vocational rehabili- 
tation was expanded, 8,546 men and women disabled 
by blindness have been rehabilitated into various suit- 
able occupations and are making their own living. 
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